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OBSERVATIONS, 

^C. 


On  Thursday,  the  28th  of  February,  on  presenting 
a petition  praying  that  the  Legislature  would  prevent 
the  forcible  displacement  of  the  poor  from  their 
homes  by  projected  railways,  without  at  the  same 
time  providing  that  an  adequate  number  of  houses 
should  be  built  to  receive  the  poor  who  might  be 
ejected  from  their  dwellings.  Lord  Derby  at  some 
length  detailed  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  evils  which 
result  from  overcrowding  the  houses  of  the  poor. 
The  statements  made  by  him  were  confirmed  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  gave  the  results  of  his  own  visits 
amongst  the  poor.  After  this  the  Bishop  of  London 
contributed  some  additional  information  as  to  the 
consequences  which  had  followed  upon  the  clearing 
away  of  the  poor  to  make  room  for  the  new  streets  of 
Westminster. 

It  is  because  I am  convinced  that  the  good  which 
u railways  effect,  and  the  benefits  which  follow  upon 
^ all  such  public  improvements  as  new  and  more 
spacious  streets  may  be  obtained  without  the  fearful 
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evils  which  have  attended  similar  measures  in  past 
time,  that  I would  endeavour  to  draw  attention 
to  the  mischief  of  all  one-sided  schemes  of  improve- 
ment, and  to  the  cruelty  which  the  poor  suffer 
through  the  thoughtlessness  and  indifference  of 

O O 

projectors. 

For  this  reason  1 submit  to  the  attention,  more 
especially  of  Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  following  statement,  consisting  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  the  printed  reports  of  those  who  from 
their  official  position  are  entitled  to  attention. 

In  a pamphlet  published  in  1859  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
the  solicitor  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  it  is  stated 
that ; — 

“ It  was  ascertained,  from  various  authentic  sources  of 
information,  that  even  prior  to  1811  the  houses  within  the 
City,  occupied  by  the  poorer  and  labouring  class,  were 
crowded  far  beyond  the  average  ratio  of  the  country;  and 
in  the  interval  between  1811  and  1851  this  evil  had  been 
greatly  aggravated.  It  appeared  from  the  census,  that 
while  in  the  aggregate,  throughout  the  country,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses  in  proportion  to  the  population 
had  increased,  the  reverse  had  been  the  case  in  the  City  of 
London;  for  while,  in  1811,  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  within  one  square  mile  in  the  City  was  16,751,  in 
1851  it  had  been  reduced  to  14,580,  the  population  having 
increased  in  the  meantime  by  nearly  10,000.” 

The  evil,  which  had  become  so  notorious  as  to  call 
attention  to  its  existence  in  1811,  was  thus  aggra- 
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vated,  before  the  year  1851,  by  the  removal  of  nearly 
3,000  houses,  occupied  by  upwards  of  30,000  persons, 
and  by  the  increase  of  the  population  within  the  same 
period  by  nearly  10,000  more;  in  other  words, 
London,  overcrowded  in  1811,  was  still  further  over- 
crowded in  1851  to  the  extent  of  40,000  persons. 
But  even  this  statement  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  overcrowding  was  not 
uniform  over  the  whole  area  of  London.  The  houses 
removed  were  chiefly  situated  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
City,  and  the  overcrowding  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  those  parts  which  before  that  time  were 
already  the  most  densely-peopled  portion  of  London. 

The  same  unnatural  overflow  of  the  poor  into  the 
most  crowded  parts  of  the  Metropolis  has  been  the 
result  of  other  public  improvements  besides  those 
efiPected  in  the  City.  Of  the  clearances  effected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower,  Mr.  Liddle,  the  able 
and  energetic  medical  officer  of  the  Whitechapel 
District,  remarks : — 

“ The  number  of  houses  that  were  removed  for  the  for- 
mation of  St.  Katherine’s  Docks,  which  were  opened  on 
the  25th  October,  1828  was  1,033;  541  houses  in  Aldgate 
were  taken  down,  and  492  in  the  precinct  of  St.  Katherine. 
A large  majority  of  these  houses  was  occupied  by  the 
poorer  classes.  Had  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  sanc- 
tioned this  large  destruction  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor, 
provided  that  the  Dock  Company  should  build  other  houses 
for  the  poor  in  lieu  of  those  they  had  removed,  a great 
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benefit  would  have  been  conferred  upon  the  labouring 
population  of  this  district,  and  the  ill-effects  of  the  present 
state  of  over-crowding  would  have  been  in  a great  measure 
prevented.” 

Again,  the  same  gentleman,  in  another  report, 
speaking  of  the  destruction  of  houses  throughout 
the  Whitechapel  District,  says : — 

“ In  1821,  the  population  of  the  Whitechapel  District 
was  68,905.  At  the  last  census  in  1851,  it  was  79,759, 
although  between  these  periods  about  1,743  houses  have 
been  pulled  down  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  various 
improvements.  The  building  of  St.  Katherine’s  Docks 
occasioned  the  pulling  down  of  1,033  houses,  the  Eastern 
Counties  and  Blackwall  Railways  about  150,  the  new 
street  from  the  London  Docks  to  Shoreditch  about  560, 
while  probably  during  the  same  period  not  more  than  360 
new  houses  have  been  erected ; yet  the  population  from 
1821  to  1851  shows  an  annual  increase  of  362.  During 
the  10  years  from  1841  to  1851,  the  increase  was  about 
800  annually.  This  increase  of  the  population  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  labouring  class 
(about  14,000  of  whom  have  been  displaced  by  the  carry- 
ing out  the  above-mentioned  improvements)  crowding 
themselves  into  those  houses  which  were  formerly  occu- 
pied by  respectable  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  and  which 
are  now  let  out  into  tenements.  The  serious  conse- 
quences  to  the  labouring  population,  in  removing  them 
from  their  homes,  have  been  still  further  increased 
by  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  London  Docks, 
which  has  occasioned  the  destruction  of  450  houses,  and 
the  removal  of  3,500  people  from  the  parish  of  Shadwell. 
This  reckless  pulling  down  of  houses,  occupied  by  the 
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poor,  ought  to  be  controlled ; at  all  events,  when  so  many 
houses  tenanted  by  the  labouring  classes  are  required  for 
public  improvements,  security  should  be  given  to  provide 
suitable  house  accommodation  for  those  families  who  have 
been  compelled  to  remove.  It  is  estimated  that  upwards 
of  6,000  labourers  (permanent  and  casual),  are  employed 
daily  in  the  London  and  iSt.  Katherine’s  Docks,  and 
wharves  adjacent.  This  large  number  of  useful  men  and 
their  families  are  very  badly  provided  with  house-room,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  health,  and  the  consequent  tendency 
to  pauperism.  They,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  occupy 
all  the  out  of  the  way  places  in  the  district,  into  which 
few  persons  beside  the  police  and  parochial  officers  enter. 
They  are  consequently  deprived  of  the  advantages  that 
would  be  obtained  from  seeing  and  associating  with  others 
in  a superior  position  of  life.” 

Since  then  the  density  of  population  in  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  City  is  as  great  as  that  within  the 
area  of  the  City  itself,  it  woidd  follow  that  any 
measure  which  should  remove  the  poor  from  the  City 
into  the  adjoining  parishes  would  be  a serious  injury, 
not  only  to  the  poor  who  should  be  displaced,  but  to 
the  poor  amongst  whom  they  would  be  compelled 
to  live. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  before  Parliament 
“ fifteen  new  schemes  of  railways,  extending  in  London 
and  the  suburbs  to  twenty-four  miles  in  length.”* 
One  of  these  projected  railways,  and  that  the  shortest 
in  extent  of  the  whole — being  only  about  half  a mile 

* Lord  Derby  in  House  of  r^ords,  February  28. 
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in  length — proposes  to  remove  899  houses,*  occupied 
almost  exclusively  by  the  poor,  and  containing  a popu- 
lation of  at  least  upwards  of  9,000  persons,  and  probably 
exceeding  10,000.  So  that  though  the  remaining  pro- 
jected railways  may  not  all  be  made  through  so  densely 
peopled  a district,  yet  the  very  lowest  estimate  of  the 
numbers  who  will  be  removed  if  these  railways  are 
made,  far  exceeds  40,000  persons.  Add  to  this 
the  other  schemes  now  before  Parliament,  such  as 
the  Westminster  Improvements,  the  new  Court  of 
Law  in  the  Strand,  &c.,  &c.,  which  will  cause  the 
removal  of  large  numbers  in  addition  to  those  cleared 
away  by  the  projected  railways,  and  it  will  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  at  least  60,000  persons,  and 
those  the  poorest  in  London,  will  be  driven  from  their 
homes  should  the  various  schemes  now  before  Parlia- 
ment become  law. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  only  a portion 
of  these  people  will  be  removed.  Those  who  are 
threatened  with  the  destruction  of  their  houses  are  so 
threatened  by  the  schemes  of  one  session  only.  Part 
of  the  bills  for  these  projected  railways  or  improve- 
ments will  no  doubt  be  withdrawn  for  the  present, 
or  be  rejected  by  Parliament.  The  next  Session, 

* 97  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  London. 

96  „ St.  Sepulchre,  Middlesex. 

2 in  liberty  of  Glass  House-yard. 

100  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate. 

584  „ St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

20  „ St.  Stephen,  Ooleman-st. 
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however,  will  probably  see  them  again  introduced, 
together  with  many  new  bills.  And  then  it  will 
be  pleaded,  as  it  is  already,  that  it  will  be  a 
hardship  to  impose  any  terms  upon  the  promoters  of 
new  schemes  which  have  not  already  been  imposed  on 
the  projectors  of  other  and  older  schemes.  Again,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  number  of  persons  under  notice 
of  possible  ejectment  at  the  present  moment,  affords 
no  criterion  of  the  numbers  who  will  really  be 
removed,  since  many  houses,  though  included  within 
the  lines  of  deviation  allowed  to  all  projected  railway 
or  other  companies,  may  not  really  be  removed.  As 
a fact,  however,  the  original  application  to  Parliament 
rarely  schedules  as  much  land  as  is  eventually  re- 
quired. Since  the  projection  of  the  Metropolitan 
Extension  Railway,  the  engineer  has,  I believe,  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  width  of  the  line  one-half ; 
and  consequently  the  line  of  divergence  is  already 
greatly  circumscribed.  Again,  long  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  extension  to  Pinsbury  Pave- 
ment, fresh  companies  will  have  sought  for  powers 
to  enter  London  from  various  quarters,  and  as  the 
number  of  tributary  streams  which  flow  into  one  main 
stream  increase,  the  width  of  the  channel  has  always  a 
tendency  to  increase  likewise.  Thus  for  instance,  one 
of  the  bills  for  Metropolitan  railways,  at  present 
before  the  House  of  Lords — the  North  London — is 
described  as  a widening  as  well  as  an  extension 
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j scheme.  Add  to  this  that  the  making  a great  railway 

station  leads  naturally  and  invariably  to  the  conver- 
sion of  dwelling-houses  into  warehouses,  and  other 
uninhabited  houses,  by  which  the  poor  are  as  surely 
ejected  as  by  the  original  railway  itself,  so  that  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  least  every  person  who 
has  received  notice  that  his  house  may  be  wanted  will 
eventually  be  removed  from  his  present  dwelling. 

Now  if,  as  many  persons  hastily  assume,  the  poor, 
when  dislodged  from  their  “ rookeries,”  their  “ filthy” 
and  “ squalid  ” * dwellings,  were  driven  to  a purer  air, 
and  to  larger  and  cleaner  houses,  their  ejection  might 
be  looked  upon  as  a blessing,  and  we  should  regard  the 
improvements  which  swept  away  the  homes  of  the  poor 
as  an  unmixed  benefit.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
poor  are  indeed  displaced,  but  they  are  not  removed. 
They  are  shovelled  out  of  one  side  of  a parish,  only  to 
render  more  over-crowded  the  stifling  apartments  in 
another  part.  It  must  needs  be  so.  Improvements 
tend  to  concentrate  the  demand  for  labour,  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  it  will  necessarily  concentrate  the 
families  which  subsist  by  labour.  The  special  lure  to 
capitalists  offered  by  railway  projectors,  is  that  the 
line  will  pass  only  through  inferior  property,  that  is, 
through  a densely  peopled  district,  and  will  destroy  only 
the  abodes  of  the  powerless  and  the  poor,  whilst  it 
will  avoid  the  properties  of  those  whose  opposition  is  to 

* Tniic.^,  Murcli  2. 
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be  dreaded — the  great  employers  of  labour.  But  the 
dock  and  wharf  labourer,  the  porter,  and  the  coster- 
monger, cannot  remove.  You  may  pull  down  their 
wretched  houses ; they  must  find  others,  and  make  their 
new  dwellings  more  crowded  and  wretched  than  their 
old  ones.  The  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  other  workmen 
are  in  much  the  same  position.  It  is  mockery  to  speak 
of  the  suburbs  to  them.  They  are  chained  by  imperative 
necessity  to  the  same  spot,  and  the  distance  of  a few 
hundred  yards  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  them. 
They  labour  for  the  shops  in  Cornhill,  in  Aldgate,  or 
in  Cheapside,  and  hard  by  their  employers  they  must 
remain  or  starve. 

The  proposal  that  has  been  made  of  building  houses 
for  the  poor  at  a distance  from  London,  and  of  pro- 
viding cheap  trains  to  bring  the  labourer  to  his  daily 
toil,  betrays  the  greatest  ignorance  of  the  habits  and 
condition  of  the  poor  of  the  Metropolis.  The  skilled 
workman,  the  artizan,  the  clerk,  and  shopman,  by 
whom  alone  these  suggested  trains  could  be  used, 
already,  for  the  most  part,  live  at  a distance  from  the 
City  ; and  however  convenient  the  cheap  trains  might 
be  to  them,  it  would  not  in  any  appreciable  degree 
affect  the  over-crowded  parts  of  the  Metropolis.* 

All  authorities  are  agreed  on  this  j)oint.  To  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Liddle  : — 

* A]ipeiidix  B. 
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“ The  poor  must  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  their 
occupation.  If  they  live  at  a distance  from  it,  the  loss  of 
time  in  going  to  and  from  their  work,  must  either  mate- 
rially diminish  their  daily  earnings,  or  occasion  in  them  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  fatigue.” 

Mr.  Pearson  also  tells  us  that ; — 

“ The  new  lofty  warehouses,  shops,  and  offices  within 
the  City,  gave  daily  employment  to  an  increasing  number 
of  clerks,  warehousemen,  and  skilled  workmen,  to  conduct 
the  multiplied  operations  of  commerce,  which  were  carried 
on  within  them.  Numbers  of  these  persons  were  com- 
pelled, by  the  nature  of  their  avocations,  to  live  near  the 
scene  of  their  daily  labour;  while  many  of  the  houses, 
formerly  inhabited  by  these  classes,  have  been  pulled  down, 
to  make  way  for  the  magnificent  piles  of  buildings  that 
now  adorn  the  City.” 

So  long  then  as  the  City  of  London  remains  the 
centre  of  trade,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  for  the 
poor  to  live  in  or  hard  by  the  City.  They  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  Their  homes  may  be  filthy,  as 
overcrowded  homes  are  apt  to  be.  They  may  be 
unwholesome,  as  over-crowded  houses  necessarilv  are. 
Their  narrow  rooms  may  tend  to  deaden  every  feeling 
of  decency,  and  to  degrade  the  whole  moral  nature  of 
the  poor,  as  over-crowded  rooms  too  surely  do.  But 
there,  in  the  midst  of  filth,  of  disease,  and  of  moral 
impurity  they  must  remain. 

The  statistics  of  City  population  and  City  improve- 
ments are  very  suggestive  on  this  point.  The  City  of 
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London  is  divided  for  municipal  purposes  into  the 
City  Union,  or  the  City  within  the  walls,  and  the  east 
and  west  London  Unions,  or  the  City  without  the  walls, 
the  former  including  all  the  parishes  east  of  Farringdon 
Street  and  south  of  London  Wall ; the  latter  division 
comprising  the  parishes  to  the  north  and  west  of  these 
boundaries.  I copy  from  the  returns  of  the  Census 
Commissioners  the  number  of  houses  and  of  inha- 
bitants living  within  this  area  of  600  acres : — 


1811, 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

Population  of  the  City  of  ) 
London  within  the  walla,  j 

. 55,484 

56,174 

57,695 

55,920 

55,932 

Do  without  the  walls  . . 

65,425 

69,268 

67,878 

68,797 

73,246 

120,909  125,434  125,573 

124,717 

129,178 

Inhabited  Houses — 

Within  the  walls  . . . 

8,158 

7,938 

8,002 

7,921 

7,297 

Without  the  walls  . , 

9,255 

9,232 

8,733 

7,806 

7,401 

17,413 

17,170 

16,735 

15,727 

14,698 

Whilst  then  there  has  been  a gradual  increase  of 
population  between  the  years  1811  and  1851,  to  the 
amount  of  8,269,  there  has  been  at  the  same  time  a 
gradual  diminution  of  dwellings  for  the  population,  to 
the  number  of  2,715.*  This  destruction  of  houses,  in 
which  the  poor  reside,  has  been  going  on  actively 
since  the  last  census,  so  that  the  present  number  of 
inhabited  houses  is  probably  under  14,000.  In  the 

* In  1801,  the  number  of  houses  within  the  walls  was  10,073,  without 
the  walls,  7,665,  so  that  the  diminution  of  house-room  for  the  poor  during 
half  a century  w’as  3,040. 
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former  period  the  houses  on  an  average  were  occupied 
by  nearly  seven  persons  to  a house,  in  the  latter  period 
by  nearly  nine.  But  since  this  density  is  not  uniform 
throughout  the  City,  but  is  greater  in  the  poor  districts 
than  in  the  wealthier,  it  will  be  found  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  smallness  of  the  houses,  the  people  are 
packed  closer  together. 

In  such  a condition  of  the  people  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  criminal  returns  of  the  City  of 
London  show  an  alarming  increase  of  the  number  of 
committals  and  convictions  for  crime  during  this 
period.  Since  the  year  1831,  when  the  present  sys- 
tem of  police  was  established,  the  returns  for  three  of 
those  decades  of  years  of  which  I have  already  spoken 
are  as  follows  : — 

1831.  1841.  1851. 

Summarily  disposed  of  or  held  to  bail  . . 21.843  28,235  30,721 

Committed  for  trial  2,955  4,018  4,53f> 

Convicted  and  sentenced 1,932  3,020  3,711* 

So  that,  whilst  the  population  of  London  only  in- 
creased within  the  twenty  years  between  1831  and 
1851  by  G,858;  the  convictions  for  crime  increased 
within  the  same  period  by  10,657.  Whatever  allow- 
ance then  may  be  made  for  the  greater  activity  of  the 
police  in  the  detection  of  criminals,  there  remains  the 
startling  fact,  that  through  some  cause  or  another,  the 
poor  population  of  London  breeds  criminals  even  in 
greater  proportion  than  it  increases  in  number, 

* Criminal  Returns — Metropolitan  Police,  1857. 


Such  a result  may  be  attributed  by  some  persons  to 
other  causes.  I believe  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
shamelessness,  the  misery,  and  the  vice  which  are 
caused  by  their  wretchedly  over-crowded  dwellings. 

All  who  have  watched  the  growth  of  intemperance 
assign  the  over-crowded,  cheerless  state  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  as  one  great  cause  for  the  formation 
of  this  habit.  The  depressing  atmosphere  of  his  home 
almost  compels  the  poor  workman,  and  worse  than 
this,  the  wife  of  the  poor  workman,  to  the  stimulus  of 
drink,  almost  the  only  stimulus  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor.  The  miserable  one  room,  in  which  all, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  perform 
all  the  functions  of  nature,  compels  the  man  in  the 
evenings,  to  seek  for  society  elsewhere,  and  he  has  no 
place  of  assembling,  no  room  in  rvhich  he  can  meet 
his  companions  and  relatives,  except  the  tap-room  of 
the  public-house.  There  he  seeks  companionship,  not 
drink,  but,  being  there,  he  must  drink,  and  thus  the 
fatal  habit  is  formed,  which  is  a burden  to  the  whole 
country,  and  the  cause  of  so  much  misery,  poverty, 
and  crime. 

The  destruction  of  human  life  is  another  result  of 
the  over-crowded  dwellings  of  the  poor.  It  is  the 
“ chief  cause  of  scrofula,”*  “ and  also  of  the  mortality 
arising  from  tubercular  diseases,”!  so  that,  “ the  over- 
crowding in  places  not  sufficiently  ventilated,  is  a 
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matter  which  deeply  concerns  the  interest  of  the  rate- 
payers, who  have  to  provide  for  the  numerous  cases 
of  illness  which  are  produced  by  the  unhealthy  locali- 
ties,”* thus  over-crowded  dwellings  are  not  only  a 
cause  of  suffering  to  the  poor,  but  those  parishes 
which  have  permitted  this  state  of  things  to  grow  up, 
are  not  altogether  free  from  all  penalty  for  their 
neglect  or  selfishness. 

But  there  are  darker  featm*es  than  the  crimes  which 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  police-magistrate,  or  the 
intemperance  which  is  so  fertile  a cause  of  pauperism, 
or  even  of  that  sickness  and  death  which  destroys 
the  body  of  man. 

u 

Whenever  the  poor  are  dislodged  from  their  dwellings 
by  the  course  of  improvements,  they  necessarily  turn, 
with  their  families,  for  shelter,  to  the  nearest  houses. 
The  over-crowded  courts  and  alleys  are  forced  to  receive 
the  new  comers.  Though  the  rooms  are  far  more 
wretched  than  those  which  are  being  destroyed,  the 
rents  of  these  unwholesome  rooms  rise  enormously. 
The  family  which  has  been  accustomed  to  the  luxury 
of  a second  room,  is  no  longer  able  to  pay  the  in- 
creased rent.  It  is  given  up.  Men,  women,  and 
children — the  father,  the  mother,  the  grown-up 
daughter  and  the  grown-up  son — all  occupy  the  same 
apartment ; and  what  is  in  effect  and  sometimes 
literally  the  same  bed.  Mr.  Pearson  tells  us  that : — 

* Liddle,  Whitechapel  Report,  1859. 
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“ He  would  not  describe  what,  when  Chairman  of  the 
City  Board  of  Health  during  the  visitation  of  the  cholera 
in  1830,  he  had  personally  witnessed  of  the  state  of  the 
dwellings  in  wliich  the  poor  were  compelled  to  live. 
He  would  leave  it  to  ministers  of  religion  and  to  officers 
of  health,  whose  professional  and  official  duties  brought 
tlie  condition  of  the  poor  constantly  under  their  notice, 
to  make  what  revelation  tliey  thought  fit  upon  the 
subject.  The  scenes  of  misery,  immorality,  dirt,  and 
disease  whicli  they,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  had 
reported  in  official  documents,  w'ere  really  unfit  for  repe- 
tition in  a public  assembly.” 

I shrink  from  unveiling  what  the  City  solicitor  re- 
fuses to  disclose.  To  speak  the  truth  would  lead  me 
to  tell  of  hideous  corruption,  and  to  endanger  the 
purity  of  the  purest  mind,  through  the  loathsomeness 
of  the  details  of  what  is  continually  going  on  in  our 
over-crowded  houses — going  on,  let  me  emphatically 
declare,  not  so  much  through  the  viciousness  of  the 
poor  as  through  the  state  of  their  dwelling.* 

In  one  of  his  valuable  reports  Dr.  Letheby  gives  a 
fearful  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  these  houses. 
When  it  was  first  made  the  statement  surprised  the 
world  by  its  unwelcome  revelation ; but  I quote  it 
here  since  it  is  already  nearly  forgotten.  Four  years 
have  passed  since  the  medical  officer  of  the  City  drew 
this  appalling  picture  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  the 
over-crowded  parts  of  the  Metropolis ; and  even  then, 

* Appemlix  C. 
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let  it  be  remembered,  he  was  only  recalling  the  state- 
ment made  years  before  by  his  predecessor.  Nor  let 
us  forget  that  these  evils  remain  still  unremedied  and 
without  the  least  attempts  at  mitigation.  Nay,  it  is 
now  sought  by  the  bills  before  Parliament  to  do  what 
seemed  at  one  time  scarcely  possible  : to  augment  the 
evil  and  to  darken  the  blackness  of  the  picture, 
which,  when  first  painted,  seemed  so  fearful  and  ap- 
palling : — 

“ I have  been  ‘ at  much  pains,  clurlng  the  last  three 
months,  to  ascertain  the  precise  conditions  of  the  dwellings, 
the  habits,  and  the  diseases  of  the  poor.  Out  of  1,023 
houses  that  have  been  generally  inspected  during  the 
quarter,  474  have  been  especially  examined  as  to  the 
number  of  occupants,  the  condition  and  cubic  cai>acity  of 
the  rooms,  the  number  of  beds  in  each  room,  and  the  price 
paid  for  the  weekly  rental  of  it.  In  this  way  2,208  rooms 
have  been  most  circumstantially  inspected ; and  the  general 
result  is,  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  filthy,  or  overcrowded, 
or  imperfectly  drained,  or  badly  ventilated,  or  out  of  re- 
pair. In  1,989  of  these  rooms — all,  in  fact,  that  are  at 
present  inhabited — there  are  5,791  inmates,  belonging  to 
1,576  families;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  too  frequent 
occurrence  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  a necessitous  over- 
crowding, where  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  young  family 
of  four  or  five  children,  are  cramped  into  a miserably  small 
and  ill-conditioned  room,  there  are  numerous  instances 
Avhere  adults  of  both  sexes,  belonging  to  different  families, 
are  lodged  in  the  same  room,  regardless  of  all  the  common 
decencies  of  life;  where  from  three  to  five  adults,  men 
and  women,  besides  a train  or  two  of  children,  are  accus- 
tomed to  herd  together  like  brute  beasts  or  savages; 


where  all  the  offices  of  nature  are  performed  in  the  most 
public  and  offensive  manner;  and  where  every  human 
instinct  of  propriety  and  decency  is  smothered.  Like  my 
predecessor,  I have  seen  grown  persons  of  both  sexes 
sleeping  in  common  with  their  parents ; brothers  and 
sisters,  and  cousins,  and  even  the  casual  acquaintance  of  a 
day’s  tramp,  occupying  the  same  bed  of  filthy  rags  or 
straw ; a woman  suffering  in  travail  in  the  midst  of  males 
and  females  of  different  families  that  tenant  the  same 
room — where  birth  and  death  go  hand-in-hand — where 
the  child  but  newly-born,  the  patient  cast  down  with 
fever,  and  the  corpse  waiting  for  interment,  have  no 
separation  from  each  other,  or  from  the  rest  of  the  in- 
mates. Such  instances  as  these,  and  I might  add  others 
of  even  more  extreme  debasement,  are  not  uncommon 
within  the  walls  of  this  city ; and  though  they  call  loudly 
for  interference,  yet  I hardly  know  how  the  powers  of 
this  Commission  can  be  best  exercised  in  suppressing 
them. 

“ Of  the  many  cases  to  which  I have  alluded,  there  are 
some  that  have  commanded  my  attention  by  reason  of 
their  unusual  depravity — cases  in  which  from  three  to  five 
adults  of  both  sexes,  with  manv  children,  are  lod'i'ino'  in 
the  same  room,  and  often  sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  I 
have  notes  of  several  localities  where  sixty-two  men, 
ninety-one  women,  and  seventy-two  children  are  living  in 
forty-four  rooms.  They  are  distributed  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows:— two  men,  two  women,  and  three  children  in  one 
room ; one  man,  two  women,  and  three  children ; one 
man,  four  women,  and  two  children;  two  men,  three 
women,  and  one  child;  two  men,  one  woman,  and  two 
children ; one  man,  four  women,  and  one  child ; one  man 
and  three  women  ; two  men  and  three  women  ; and  so  on. 
The  rooms  are  all  dirty  and  ill  furnished ; and  the  rent 
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paid  for  them  varies  from  Is.  3d.  to  85.  Gd.  per  week — the 
average  beinj;  about  2s. 

“ Not  long  since  I directed  your  attention  to  a locality 
where  these  depraved  conditions  were  unusually  prevalent, 
and  now  it  is  iny  duty  to  speak  of  another  that  is  not  less 
demoralized. 

“ In  the  ward  of  BIshopsgate,  a little  above  Hounds- 
ditch,  there  is  a narrow  passage  called  Rose  Alley,  which 
leads  from  the  main  thoroughfare  into  New  Street.  The 
alley  contains  a row  of  twelve  houses,  which  are  shock- 
ingly dirty  and  ruinous.  Each  house  contains  from  six  to 
seven  rooms,  whicli  are  inhabited  by  the  very  poorest  of 
the  poor  Irish.  In  all,  there  are  seventy-seven  rooms; 
and  of  these  there  are  seventy-six  tenanted  by  sixty-three 
families  of  252  persons.  Twelve  of  the  rooms  are  occupied 
by  fifteen  men,  twenty-five  women,  and  seventeen  children. 
In  one  room  there  are  two  men,  tliree  women,  and  five 
children ; and  in  another  one  man,  four  women,  and  two 
children ; and  when  about  a fortnight  since  I visited  the 
back-room  on  the  ground-floor  of  No.  5,  I found  it  occu- 
pied by  one  man,  two  women,  and  two  children,  and  in  it 
was  the  dead  body  of  a jioor  girl  who  had  died  in  child- 
birth a few  days  before.  The  body  was  stretched  out  on 
the  bare  floor,  without  shroud  or  coffin.  There  it  lay  in 
the  midst  of  the  living : and  we  may  well  ask  how  it  can 
be  otherwise,  than  that  the  human  heart  should  be  deadened 
to  all  the  gentler  feelings  of  our  nature,  when  such  sights 
as  these  are  of  common  occurrence. 

“ These  rooms  are  let  at  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  9d.  per 
week,  and  they  are  wretchedly  dirty  and  miserably  fur- 
nished : in  fact,  they  are  infested  with  that  peculiarly 
fusty  and  sickening  smell  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
filthy  haunts  of  poverty.  There  also  lurk  the  germs  of 
disease,  which  wait  only  lor  one  last  condition  to  bring 
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them  into  frightful  activity.  Dr.  Fowler,  who  is  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  poor  in  that  neighbourhood,  informs 
me  that  Rose  Alley  is  constantly  the  abode  of  sickness ; 
and  about  six  weeks  ago  it  was  infected  with  fever,  which 
passed  from  room  to  room,  and  attacked  almost  all  the 
adult  males  of  the  colony.  So  severe  was  the  visitation  of 
the  disease,  that  he  was  obliged  to  order  the  removal  of 
every  patient  as  soon  as  he  was  stricken  down  by  it.  In 
such  a polluted  atmosphere  it  is  not  surprising  that  epi- 
demic and  other  infectious  maladies  should  often  get  the 
mastery  of  medical  skill,  and  almost  decimate  the  popula- 
tion. So  close  and  unwholesome  is  the  atmosphere  of 
some  of  the  rooms,  that  I have  endeavoured  to  ascertain, 
by  chemical  means,  whether  it  does  not  contain  some 
peculiar  product  of  decomposition  that  gives  to  it  its  foul 
odour,  and  its  rare  powers  of  engendering  disease.  I find 
that  it  is  not  only  deficient  in  the  due  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen, but  it  contains  three  times  the  usual  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid,  besides  a quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  charged 
with  alkaline  matter  that  stinks  abominably.  This  is, 
doubtless,  the  product  of  putrefaction  and  of  the  various 
foetid  and  stagnant  exhalations  that  are  given  off  from  the 
unclean  human  body.  In  many  of  my  former  Reports,  and 
in  those  of  my  predecessor,  your  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  this  pestilential  source  of  disease,  and  to  the  conse- 
quences of  heaping  human  beings  into  such  contracted 
localities ; and  I again  revert  to  it  because  of  its  great  im- 
portance, not  merely  that  it  perpetuates  fever  and  the 
allied  disorders;  but  because  there  stalks  side  by  side 
with  this  pestilence,  a yet  deadlier  presence,  blighting  the 
moral  existence  of  a rising  population  ; rendering  their 
hearts  hopeless,  their  acts  ruffianly  and  incestuous ; and 
scattering,  while  society  averts  her  eye,  the  retributive 
seeds  of  increase  for  crime,  turbulence,  and  pauperism. 
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This  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Simon  years  ago,  and  it  is 
still  applicable  to  the  wretched  circumstances  that  we 
have  yet  to  deal  with.” 

A frightful,  because  too  true,  a picture  of  what  the 
labouring  poor  of  London  have  already  been  reduced 
to  in  many  parts  of  this  wealthy  city,  and  a warning 
against  tolerating  schemes  for  material  improvement 
which  are  to  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  such  degrada- 
tion. Plutus  or  Dives  may  turn  away  from  these 
sickening  details  and  force  himself  to  contemplate 
more  agreeable  j)rospects,  the  stately  facades  of  our 
tradesmen,  and  the  palatial  connting-honses  of  our 
merchants.  But  real  social  greatness  is  incompatible 
with  the  abasement  of  the  people.  If  the  poor  suffer, 
society  suffers  with  them.  Let  us  remember  whilst  a 
large  mass  of  the  working  people  are  degraded  by 
modern  legislation,  and  whilst  we  are  rearing  a popu- 
lation in  which  the  commonest  instincts  of  humanity 
are  stifled  by  daily  oppression  : families  to  which 
incest  is  almost  the  necessarv  law  of  their  being ; 
families  to  which  ungodliness  is  by  compulsion  the  law 
of  their  life ; and  in  which  the  coarsest  brutality  is 
made  the  normal  condition  of  their  existence,  we  are 
but  rearing  and  corrupting  our  brethren  by  our  selfish- 
ness, in  order  that  they  may  avenge  themselves  at 
length  by  open  violence,  or,  worse  than  this,  by  silent 
but  by  sure  contamination. 

There  remains  but  one  other  topic.  I have  spoken 
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of  the  disease  : what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  remedy? 
But  first  let  us  clearlv  understand  what  is  the  real 

V 

cause  of  this  frightful  and  unnatural  condition  of  so 
many  of  our  poorer  brethren.  It  is  not  that  there  is 
any  need  of  this  state  of  things ; it  is  not  that  the 
remedy  is  not  at  hand ; if.  is  not,  as  so  many  assume, 
that  there  are  no  places  where  the  poor  can  dwell. 
Were  the  evil  irremediable  it  would  be  bad  enough 
to  endure ; it  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
mischief  is  one  wdiich  only  indifference  and  cupidity 
prevent  us  from  curing.  Within  the  City  of  London 
there  are  sites  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
poor  from  being  over-crowded — sites  which  for  years 
have  remained  unproductive,  wdiich  will  long  remain 
so,  because  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  has 
shovelled  out  the  poor,  in  order  mainly  to  lower  the 
poor-rates  of  the  City  parishes,  and  is  resolute  against 
allowing  the  poor  to  be  sheltered  within  the  bounds  of 
the  City,  so  that  the  City  may  remain  exempt  from 
its  due  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  Metropolis.  I 
could  cite  abundant  instances  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion.* I content  myself  at  present  with  one  which  is 

* Lately,  a poor  woman  applied  for  relief  at  one  of  the  larger  City  hos- 
pitals; she  was  unusually  attenuated,  suffering  from  bleeding  at  the  gums,&c., 
with  great  general  debility— in  fact,  with  a constitution  completely  broken 
down.  She  was  told  to  go  to  bed,  and  that  proper  food  and  medicine 
would  be  given  to  her.  She  at  first  refused;  but  on  being  told  that  the 
result  would  probably  be  fatal  if  she  did  not  follow  the  advice,  she  reluc- 
tantly consented.  In  the  night  she  rose,  dressed  herself,  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  hospital.  Again  she  was  reminded  of  her  danger.  *‘What  am 
I to  do  ? she  replied.  “ I have  six  children  in  my  room  at  home,  and 
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curiously  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  Corporation, 
whilst  it  points  out  the  natural  remedy  for  the 
evil  of  which  I have  been  speaking.  Ten  years  ago 
the  enormous  number  of  persons  swept  away  from 
that  waste  which  is  called  Victoria  Street,  led  to  some 
remonstrances  from  those  who  felt  the  cruel  injustice 
practised  towards  the  poor.  Moved  by  this  expression 
of  indignation  the  authorities  of  the  Citv  were  driven 
into  action,  and  they  acted,  to  say  the  least,  character- 
istically. I borrow  from  a document,  of  the  City 
solicitor,  issued  in  October,  1852.  “The  noble 
street  improvements,”  he  tells  us,  “ undertaken  by  the 
Corporation,  have  swept,  and  are  about  to  sweep, 
away  thousands  of  industrious  artizans  and  mechanics 
from  their  humble  dwellings,  to  make  Avay  for  the 
spacious  streets  and  splendid  warehouses  destined  in 
this  age  of  progress  to  take  their  place.  To  sup2iHy 
the  lack  of  dwellmgs  ichich  these  icholesale  clearances 
create,  the  Corporation  have  recently  voted  a large  sum 
to  purchase  land,  and  erect  lodging  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  Victoria  Street.”  This  took  place  nine 
years  ago.  Indignation  died  away.  Philanthropists 


they  have  nothing  to  eat,  and  their  father  will  not  come  back  to-night.” 
Our  informant  narrated  the  fact  to  a brother  clergyman,  who  said,  “ I wish 
I had  the  poor  woman.  I have  very  wealthy  parishioners,  but  no  poor ; 
and  I have  some  rich  chaidties,  but  no  applicants.  One  improvement  has 
destroyed  half  my  parish ; another,  half  the  remainder.  I have  made 
application  to  build  a model  lodging-house,  offering  to  superintend  it  my- 
self, but  my  offer  was  refused.  The  poor,  it  was  said,  had  been  driven 
away,  and  it  was  bad  policy  to  invite  them  back  again.” 
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were  soothed.  The  City  had  promised,  nay  voted, 
the  money,  I may  add,  procured  the  site.  But  having 
waited  until,  it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  pledge  would 
be  forgotten — the  Corporation  of  London,  in  place  of 
building  the  lodging-houses,  has  just  sold  the  land  at 
an  enhanced  price  to  a Railway  Company  for  ware- 
houses ! * 

No  real  and  sufficient  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the 
evil  until  Railways  and  other  plans  be  taken  from 
the  hands  of  projectors,  and  controuled  by  higher  con- 
siderations than  those  which  influence  them.  For 
instance,  much  of  the  injury  which  new  lines  of  Rail- 
way cause  would  be  prevented  if  the  shortest  and 
best  routes  were  considered,  and  not  merely  whether 
the  people  on  a given  spot  were  or  were  not  able  to 
offer  effectual  opposition  to  the  scheme  proposed.  If 
the  demand  for  labour  were  to  be  diffused,  the 
labourers  would  naturally  be  scattered  without  more 
than  temporary  inconvenience.  But  whilst  public 
improvements  avoid  disturbing  the  employer  of  labour, 
and  only  displace  the  family  of  the  labourer,  it  is 
simply  an  impossibility  to  prevent  over-crowding ; all 
that  can  be  suggested  are  but  palliatives. 

Something,  however,  may  fairly  be  required  from 
projected  Companies.  The  poor  weekly  tenant,  no 
less  than  the  landlord,  has  an  equitable  claim  for 
compensation  from  the  public  improvement  com- 
missioners or  the  railway  projectors.  If  the  landlord 

* See  proceedings  of  the  Common  Council,  March  7,  1861. 
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is  deprived  of  Ins  landed  property,  the  poor  workman 
is  equally  deprived  of  his  connexion  in  trade,  and 
often  of  his  entire  means  of  living.  Surely,  then, 
it  is  unjust  to  disregard  his  case,  and  to  compensate 
all  except  those  who  suffer  the  deepest,  merely  because 
they  are  too  poor  to  make  a successful  opposition  to 
these  schemes.  But  the  injury  to  the  individual  is  less 
than  that  to  the  whole  class  to  which  he  belongs,  for 
when  the  rents  in  a neighbourhood  rise,  those  who 
have  not  been  removed  suffer  as  well  as  those  who 
have  been  evicted.  The  compensation  should,  there- 
fore, be  such  as  will  reach  the  whole  class,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  more  effectually  than  by  providing 
that  the  monies  to  be  awarded  in  compensation  for 
the  injury  to  the  poor  should  be  made  use  of  in  pro- 
viding ample  and  convenient  dwellings. 

It  will  be  said  in  opposition  to  this  that  Parliament 
is  averse,  and  justly  averse,  to  doing  anything  which 
will  permit  railway  companies  to  become  trading  com- 
panies, and  that  the  possession  of  such  lodging  houses 
would  constitute  them  trading  companies.  But  I do 
not  contemplate  their  becoming  landlords.  The  houses 
thus  to  be  provided  would  not  be  theirs,  but  the  pro- 
perty of  the  poor,  and  the  compensation  for  their 
ejection.  I would  propose  that  the  property  of  such 
dwellings  should  be  vested  in  trustees  to  be  appointed 
for  this  special  purpose. 

If,  however,  it  be  urged,  notwithstanding  what  I 
have  before  said,  that  the  evil  may  in  part  be  remedied 
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by  building  workmen’s  villages  at  a distance,  let  this 
remedy  be  tried.  But  to  give  powers  for  the  eviction 
of  even  a considerable  portion  of  the  40,000  persons 
during  this  gjresent  year,  and  to  hope  at  some  future 
time  to  be  able  to  make  arrangement  for  providing 
such  villages,  is  a simple  mockery.  If  this  is  to  be 
the  panacea,  why  have  no  steps  been  taken — and  no 
steps  have  been  taken — to  shelter  the  poor  when  they 
are  driven  from  their  present  homes?  To  dislodge 
a poor  man  now,  and  hope  to  build  a house  for  him 
some  years  hence,  may  be  calculated  to  disarm  opposi- 
tion, but  cannot  benefit  the  poor  man  himself. 

There  will  be  yet  one  other  objection ; it  will  be 
said  that  this  is  exceptional  legislation.  I grant  it ; 
but  so,  be  it  remembered,  is  every  bill  for  making  a rail- 
way, or  for  any  other  public  improvement.  No  man 
can  take  the  property  of  another,  even  for  a railway, 
or  dislodge  the  poor,  under  the  common  law  or  the 
public  statute  law  of  the  realm ; he  can  only  do  so 
by  an  exceptional  Act  of  Parliament ; and  it  is 
miserable  pedantry  and  heartless  cruelty  to  ask  for  an 
exceptional  Act  of  Parliament  to  allow  an  injury  to 
be  done,  and  yet  be  resolute  in  preventing  the  passing 
of  an  exceptional  act  to  remedy  the  wrong  which  the 
first  exceptional  act  has  enforced.  Such  conduct  will 
add  nothing  to  the  lustre  of  birth,  nor  be  excused 
by  the  exigencies  of  political  party ; it  is  simply  the 
act  of  the  dishonest  huckster,  it  is  to  weigh  with  an 
unjust  balance,  and  with  deceitful  weights. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Since  these  observations  were  in  type,  the  following 
correspondence  has  fallen  into  my  hands.  The  con- 
firmation which  it  gives  to  my  own  statements,  as  to 
the  over-crowded  state  of  London ; the  necessity  v/hich 
large  classes  have  of  living  within  the  City ; and  the 
suggestions  as  to  the  remedy,  are  so  strikingly  in 
agreement  with  what  I have  w-ritten,  that  1 am  glad 
to  be  able  to  print  the  following  pages  as  an  appendix 
to  my  own  remarks. 

(No.  I.) 

Letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  City  Police  to  the  Police 
Committee  of  the  Ce/mmon  Council. 

City  Police  Office,  27th  Nov,  1860. 

Gentlemen, 

The  resolution  of  your  Honourable  Committee,  dated  the  19th 
instant,  referring  to  the  circumstance  that  our  Police  Force  has 
not  been  increased  to  the  extent  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  on  the  26th  of  July  last,  affords  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  bring  under  your  notice  a letter  recently 
addressed  to  me  by  470  officers  of  the  City  Police  Force  (our 
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entire  strength,  excepting  those  who  are  not  affected  by  its 
representations),  which  letter  gives  to  a great  extent  an  answer 
to  your  inquiry, 

I regret  to  observe  that  at  the  present  time  our  Force  is 
deficient  23  men,  besides  the  20  voted  on  the  26th  of  July; 
that  in  fact  we  have  a total  deficit  of  43.  This  is  a very  serious 
defection,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  number 
of  men  on  the  sick  list  exceeds  on  an  average  17,  and  the  occa- 
sions for  their  services  are  more  numerous  and  urgent. 

It  becomes  therefore  a matter  of  serious  inquiry  whence  this 
deficiency,  and  how  it  is  to  be  met.  Several  causes  may  be 
assigned  for  this  state  of  things. 

1st.  The  demand  for  such  men  as  are  fit  for  Police  service 
(especially  such  as  ours)  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  various 
channels  of  employment  more  acceptable  to  them. 

2d.  The  nature  and  severity  of  our  service. 

3d.  llie  causes  assigned  in  the  letter^  a copy  of  which  is  ew- 
closedy  viz.  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  within  the  City  suitable 
apartments  for  married  men^  the  average  weekly  charge  for  one 
room  only  being  3s.  7c?.,  and  this,  in  many  distances,  under  very 
undesirable  circumstances. 

4th,  The  consequent  inadequacy  of  pay,  which  I regret  to  say 
tends  to  deprive  us  of  our  experienced  men,  and  necessitates  the 
replacing  of  them,  by  men  of  inferior  capacity,  and  whose  first 
object,  after  the  trouble  of  their  training,  is  to  quit  the  service. 

The  mode,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  meeting  these  difficulties,  in 
addition  to  the  suggested  increase  of  pay,  is  by  the  erection  of 
station-houses  adapted  for  the  comfortable  reception  of  single 
men,  and  of  houses  suitable  for  men  with  families;  objects  wffiich 
I doubt  not  will  be  secured  by  the  sanction  of  the  corporation, 
upon  the  recommendation  and  at  the  instance  of  your  Com- 
mittee. 

As  it  may  naturally  occur  to  your  Committee  that  the  defec- 
tion and  its  causes,  \vhich  I have  noticed,  might  be  met  by 
diminishing  the  height  and  increasing  the  age  at  wdiich  candi- 
dates  may  be  admitted,  it  is  correct  to  observe  that  for  some 
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titue  past,  I have  relaxed  iu  the  enforcement  of  our  standard  of 
height  and  years,  an  experiment  it  is  undesirable  to  extend. 

As  the  subject  of  this  letter  requires  great  consideration,  I 
shall  hold  myself  in  readiness,  if  desired,  to  attend  your  deliber- 
ations upon  it. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  Senrant, 

D.  W.  Hauvev. 

To  tlxe  Police  Committee. 

(No.  II.) 

MeTtKfi'iol  of  the  Police  Force, 

Sir, 

We,  the  undersigned  inspectors,  sergeants,  and  constables  of 
the  City  of  London  Police  Force,  beg  most  respectfully  to  solicit 
your  kind  intercession  in  our  behalf,  that  we  may  be  relieved 
from ‘the  great  diflBculties  we  now  have  in  obtaining  lodgings 
(particularly  we  who  have  families),  from  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  places  we  are  compelled  to  reside  in,  and  from  the  enormous 
rents  we  are  obliged  to  pay. 

The  difficulties  we  experience  have  gradually  increased  for 
some  years,  and  are  likely  to  continue  in  consequence  of  the 
alterations  and  improvements  made  for  railways,  new  streets, 
and  buildings.  A great  number  of  houses  in  the  city  formerly 
tenanted  by  families  have  been  pulled  down,  and  warehouses 
and  offices  erected  upon  their  sites.  Porters  and  others  of  that 
class  are  more  numerous,  and  the  demand  for  lodgings  has 
increased,  while  the  supply  has  been  and  continues  to  be  so 
seriously  diminished. 

The  houses  we  are  compelled  to  resi<le  iu  are  situated  iu 
densely  populated  and  unhealthy  courts,  each  room  iu  the  house 
being  generally  occupied  by  a separate  family.  In  such  crowded 
houses  we  are  continually  disturbed,  and  frequently  do  not  get  a 
sufficient  amount  of  rest. 

The  majority  of  us  can  afford  to  occupy  only  two  rooms,  and 
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more  than  eighty  members  of  the  Force  with  tlieir  families,  each 
numbering  from  one  to  four  children,  many  of  them  over  ten 
years  of  age,  are  living  in  one  room,  and  paying,  in  many 
instances,  for  that  room,  4s.  per  week.  Being  obliged  to  wash 
and  to  dry  our  clothing,  to  live  and  to  sleep  nightly  and  daily 
in  a single  room,  it  is  never  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  our 
health  is  in  consequence  very  seriously  impaired. 

We  not  only  have  occasion  to  feel  degraded  and  ashamed  of 
our  places  of  residence,  but  we  are  often  subjected  to  annoyance 
through  living  in  the  same  house  with  pei*sons  of  disreputable 
character,  with  whom  our  duty  brings  us  in  frequent  contact ; 
and  in  changing  a residence,  many  fruitless  hours  are  spent 
daily,  and  even  weeks  consecutively,  iu  procuring  another. 

AVe  beg  to  submit  to  your  consideration  that,  if  the  restriction 
compelling  us  to  reside  within  the  city  should  be  withdrawn,  we 
could  get  small  convenient  houses  at  the  same  rent  we  are  now 
paying  for  one  or  two  rooms. 

AVe  should  experience  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  a well- 
regulated  home ; we  could  bring  up  our  families  to  have  a due 
regard  for  decency,  our  health  would  be  much  improved,  and  we 
should  be  able  to  obtain  that  rest  and  quiet  which  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  our  duties. 

The  abundant  proofs  you  have  given  us  of  your  earnest  desire 
at  all  times  to  promote  our  welfare,  induces  us  to  hope  w^e  may, 
in  this  matter,  receive  your  highly  valuable  support. 

• 

AA"e  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servants, 

[Here  follow  the  signatiu*es  of  13  inspectors,  67  sergeants, 
and  390  constables,  who  weekly  pay  for  lodgings  an 
average,  for  one  room,  35.  7d.;  two  rooms,  4 5. 
three  rooms,  65.  5d. ; four  rooms,  75.  9f?.] 


To  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  Esq. 

Commissioner  City  of  London  Police  Force. 
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(No.  III.) 


Report  of  the  Super intendent  of  the  City  Police, 


24th  January,  18G1. 


In  obedience  to  your  order,  I submit  in  writing  my  opinion 
upon  the  effect  to  be  anticipated  in  the  event  of  permission 
being  granted  to  the  married  men  of  the  Force  to  reside  out  of 
the  city. 

In  the  first  place,  if  granted  indiscriminately  to  all  our  married 
men,  comprising  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  Force,  we  should  at 
once  lose  all  control  and  supervision  over  them  while  off  duty. 

Secondly,  as  frequent  occasions  arise  for  the  attendance  at  the 
stations  of  constables  off  duty,  to  answer  inquiries  or  give  parti- 
culars of  matters  which  have  occurred  within  their  knowledo-e, 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  would  result  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  men  from  their  beats  to  bring  those  con- 
stables from  distant  residences. 

Again,  as  it  is  an  invariable  and  necessary  rule  that  every 
man  on  the  sick  list  should  be  visited  constantly  and  at  uncer- 
tain intervals  at  his  residence,  in  order  to  prevent  imposition, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  doing  all  in  his  power  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  the  absence  of  the  sergeants  from  their 
districts  on  these  distant  visits  would  seriously  interfere  with 
their  sectional  duties. 

Further,  as  it  is  required  of  every  sergeant  to  certify  that  he 
has  tested  the  correctness  of  the  addresses  given  in  monthly  by 
the  constables  under  his  charge,  he  must  for  considerable  inter- 
vals of  time  leave  those  on  duty  on  his  section  unchecked  by  his 
supervision. 

Another  useful  rule  of  the  Force  would  be  rendered  imprac- 
ticable : it  is  now  required  of  those  on  night  duty  that  they  call 
sufficiently  early  every  constable  living  on  their  beats  who  is 
upon  the  morning  relief,  by  which  means  alone  can  we  ensure 
the  punctual  attendance  of  large  numbers  of  men  at  so  early  an 
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hour  as  a quarter  to  six.  This  advantage  would  be  entirely  lost, 
as  we  could  not  use  the  metropolitan  constables  in  charge  of  the 
beats  upon  which  our  men  would  be  residing  for  such  a purpose. 

Lastly,  the  important  means  we  now  possess  of  collecting, 
upon  emergencies,  at  any  given  place,  all  men  off  duty,  by  pass- 
ing a verbal  order  to  their  residences  through  those  on  duty  on 
the  beats,  would  be  no  longer  available. 

For  these  reasons,  I respectfully  submit  that  the  residence 
without  the  city  of  any  considerable  number  of  its  constables 
would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Force, 
and  must  greatly  diminish  the  control  w^hich  it  is  so  essential  to 
maintain  over  its  individual  members. 

Although,  for  the  causes  above  stated,  I cannot  conscientiously 
recommend  compliance  with  the  application  of  the  married  men 
to  reside  out  of  the  city,  yet  I feel  the  full  force  of  their  repre- 
sentations in  respect  to  the  daily  increasing  difficulty  of  finding 
decent  accommodation  for  themselves  and  families  within  their 
very  limited  means. 

I respectfully,  however,  submit  that  all  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complain  can  be  remedied,  and  their  health  and 
comfort  promoted,  without  having  recourse  to  any  such  objec- 
tionable expedient  as  that  they  propose.  The  suggestion  made 
by  yourself  to  the  Committee,  a few  weeks  since,  that  a building 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  married  men  should  be  erected  at 
each  end  of  the  city,  upon  the  principle  of  the  model  lodging- 
houses  for  families,  would  effectually  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Force  ; and  as  a proof  that  the  accommodation  proposed  need 
not  entail  upon  the  city  any  very  considerable  outlay,  I would 
request  attention  to  the  results  effected  by  the  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor ; as  they,  at  a mode- 
rate cost,  have  successfully  instituted  domiciles  of  this  character 
in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

In  yesterday’s  Times  allusion  wiU  be  found  to  a building  of 
this  class  recently  erected  by  Miss  Coutts  at  Bethnal  Green, 
which,  if  only  regarded  as  a mere  speculation,  has  realized  suc- 
cessful results.  In  such  a building,  or  rather  square  of  houses, 
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not  only  would  our  men  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  cheap 
residence,  with  good  ventilation,  water,  gas,  washing  and  drying 
conveniences,  and  a large  central  area  as  a playground  for  their 
children,  but  the  Force  would  acquire  a never-failing  reserve  of 
men  to  meet  serious  emergencies. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  faithful  Servant, 
(Signed)  Charles  G.  Hodgson, 

Superintendent. 

Dauiel  Whittle  Harvey,  Esq. 

Commissioner  of  the  City  Police. 


No.  IV. 

Letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  City  Police  to  the  Police  Com- 
mittee of  the  Common  Council ^ sent  nnth  tlte  Report  of  the 
Superintendent, 

City  Police  Office,  Old  Jewry,  28th  Jau.  18G1, 

Gentlemen, 

I HAVE  thought  much  upon  the  subject  of  our  conference, 
suggested  by  a Memorial  signed  by  nearly  all  the  officers  and 
constables  in  our  Force,  in  reference  to  the  character  and  cost 
of  apartments  for  those  who  are  married,  and  the  unseemly 
arrangements  in  our  station-houses  for  the  single  men. 

The  remedy  for  both,  as  suggested  by  the  ]\Iemorialists,  is 
that  permission  should  be  given  to  them  to  reside  without  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  a suggestion  which  appeared  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  your  Honourable  Committee  a favourable 
impression,  and  the  result  was  the  request  that  I would  give 
the  subject  my  serious  consideration  ; this  I have  done,  as  also 
has  the  Superintendent.  His  views,  embodied  in  the  enclosed 
communication,  have  my  entire  concun’ence,  which  renders  any 
further  reference  to  them  on  my  part  unnecessary  ; but  there  is 
one  branch  of  the  subject,  and  a very  important  one,  to  which 
I venture  to  call  your  attention. 
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I consider  the  inconveniences,  so  fitly  described  in  the 
Memorial  of  the  officers  and  men,  capable  of  being  satisfactorily 
met  by  the  erection  of  two  station-houses  east  and  west  of  the 
central  office ; these  would  provide  appropriate  accommodation 
for  single  men  ; while  houses  upon  the  “ model  ” plan  might  be 
erected  at  a cost,  the  interest  of  which  would  be  fully  met  by 
the  rents  they  would  command.  Sites  for  both  objects  might 
be  obtained  under  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
which  the  requisite  powers  for  raising  the  necessary  means  must 
be  inserted.  As  the  City  Police  Act  is  a distinct  measure,  so  I 
consider  ought  to  be  any  other  Act  for  its  improvement,  in 
which  poweis  should  be  given  to  regulate  the  traffic  of  the 
streets. 

Hitherto  authority  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects 
has  been  inserted  in  the  various  Bills  whicli  have  been  brouo-ht 
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into  Parliament,  designated  Bills  for  the  Preform  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London;  but  experience  tells  us  that  the 
attainment  of  objects  so  indispensable  as  those  I have  noticed 
ought  not  to  be  contingent  upon  tlie  success  of  a measure  which 
is  rejected  by  many  as  uncalled  for,  and  its  accomplishment  at 
all  events  more  than  problematical. 

I would  therefore  earnestly  press  upon  the  attention  of  your 
Committee  that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  forthwith  taken 
to  bring  a Bill  into  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  City 
Police  Act,  to  secure  the  objects  I have  specified. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  Servant, 

D.  W.  Harvey. 
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From  inquiries  which  I have  made  of  several  large  employers 
of  labour,  I find,  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  skilled 
labourers  and  superior  artisans  reside  in  the  City.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a firm  in  the  City,  is  but  a sample  of  the 
information  given  me  on  this  subject : — 


March  13,  1861. 

Eev.  Sir, 

In  furtherance  of  your  inquiries,  respecting  the  effect  of  City 
Railways  upon  the  working  population  of  this  locality,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  substantiating  our  expressed  opinion  that  very 
few,  if  any,  skilled  workmen  reside  in  the  City,  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding  the  following  lists  of  names  and  addresses 
of  workmen  usually  employed  by  us,  and  we  are  surprised  to 
find  that  the  distance  of  residence  from  the  place  of  employment 
is  even  greater  than  we  had  supposed,  and  from  inquiry  we  are 
told  by  the  men  that  no  decent  lodgings  can  be  obtained  nearer, 
which  are  equal  to  their  requirements  and  means  of  payment. 

We  are,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants. 


[From  the  list  which  my  informants  took  the  trouble  to  make 
for  me,  I find  that  the  workmen  employed  by  them,  live  at  such 
distances  as  Dalston,  Victoria  Park,  Bethnal  Green,  Kings- 
land,  &c.] 
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It  is  better  that  the  sore  should  be  laid  bare,  than  that,  by 
being  hidden,  it  should  be  disregarded,  and  remain  without 
chance  of  cure.  I have  therefore  added  extracts  from  letters 
received  by  me  in  the  course  of  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  other 
parishes  than  my  own.  But  before  doing  so,  let  me  say  again, 
that  the  special  sins  of  the  poor  are  due  to  the  injustice  of  past 
legislation,  far  more  than  to  any  cause  within  their  own  power. 

To  inquiries  which  I made  of  Mr.  Liddle,  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  of  the  Whitechapel  district,  whose  reports  I have  made 
use  of  in  these  pages,  he  answers  : — 

“ 1.  That  overcrowding  is  injurious  to  health  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  In  one  of  my  reports  I state  that, 
cceteris  pm'ihusy  the  rate  of  mortality  in  a district  is  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  density  of  the  population. 

^‘2.  That  scrofula  and  consumption,  and  other  tubercular  dis- 
eases, are  produced  by  overcrow^ding,  is  mentioned  at  page  4 
in  my  report  for  the  year  ending  l)ec.  31st,  1859  ; and  at  page 
7,  in  the  same  report,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  fever. 

3.  The  following  extract  from  a table  in  one  of  my  reports 
shows  the  number  of  years  which  are  lost  to  every  adult  male  in 
Whitechapel,  which,  with  an  area  of  406  statute  acres,  had  an 
estimated  population  in  1858,  of  84,000.  Whilst  the  healthy 
standard  may  be  taken  at  sixty  years,  the  average  age  at  death 
of  males  above  twenty  in  the  entire  district  in  the  year  1857, 
was  only  50 ’2. 

“ II.  That  the  miserable  abodes  in  which  the  labouring  class 
is  compelled  to  reside,  are  the  occasion  of  drunkenness,  admits 
of  no  dispute.  See  Report  of  the  Health  of  Town  Commission, 
from  the  perusal  of  which  every  information  on  this  subject  will 
be  obtained. 
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III.  Dr.  Aldis,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commissioners, 
mentions  that  the  crime  of  incest  is  common  ; and  that  it  must 
be  so  is  obvious,  when  adults  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the 
same  family  sleep  together  in  the  same  bed.  Several  cases  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  our  Inspectors,  which  are  alluded  to  at 
page  7 in  my  report  for  July,  1859. 

“ IV.  The  effect  of  public  improvement  in  producing  further 
overcrowding  in  already  overcrowded  districts,  is  mentioned  in 
my  report  for  1856. 

‘*In  my  reports  for  July  and  October,  1859,  I have  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  the  Legislature  passing  an  amended  Building 
Act. 

Unless  the  poor  are  provided  with  better  habitations,  all  our 
teaching  will  be  in  vain  ; for  if  morality  and  religion  cannot  be 
practised,  it  is  of  little  use  to  teach  them.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
tell  a man  to  be  sober  when  his  spirits  are  depressed  by  the 
stifling  atmosphere  he  is  compelled  to  breathe  at  home.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  tell  a man  to  avoid  incest,  when  the  adults  of 
different  sexes  in  the  same  family  sleep  together.” 

In  a letter  of  Mr.  Bernard  Holt,  the  Senior  Surgeon  of  West- 
minster Hospital,  and  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  which  is  now  before  me,  he  states 
that  “the  overcrowding,  and  indiscriminate  intermingling  of  the 
sexes  of  all  ages,  sickness,  and  demoralization  and  vice,  is  some- 
thing appalling.  In  a large  number  of  houses,”  he  goes  on  to 
say,  “ I have  proved  that  the  inmates  are  not  only  deprived  of 
one-half  the  minimum  quantity  of  air  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  health,  but  that  the  intermingling  and  herding  together 
of  the  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  is  something  fearful  to 
behold.  It  is  impossible  that  crime  and  vice  can  be  arrested  so 
long  as  such  pernicious  intercourse  prevails ; but  although  aware 
that  such  is  the  case,  the  authorities  are  almost  powerless,  from 
the  fact  of  there  not  being  any  dwellings  sufficiently  capacious 
and  inexpensive  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Dr.  Aldis,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  parish  of 
St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  in  a letter  addressed  to  me,  says, 
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“ It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  overcrowding  the  poor  leads  to 
the  commission  of  incest.” 

Dr.  Baines,  the  Senior  Physician  of  the  Dreadnought,  hos- 
pital-ship, and  medical  officer  of  health  for  Shoreditch,  after  - 

enumerating  the  moral  and  physical  evils  which  result  from 
overcrowding,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  accommodation  i 

provided  for  the  poor,  says  emphatically,  “ To  purchase  a speedier 
access  to  the  gi-eat  commercial  centres  in  the  City,  at  the  expense 
of  the  comfort  and  health  of  thousands  of  the  community,  may 
be  to  purchase  it  too  dearly.” 


These  surely  are  not  mere  “ inconveniences  ” which 
are  so  slight  that  they  can  be  utterly  disregarded 
wherever  and  whenever  two  or  three  speculators 
think  fit  to  make  a railway,  even  though  it  be  in  some 
measure  a public  improvement.  The  consequences 
are  increased  rent,  and,  therefore,  diminished  gains, 
drunkenness,  sickness,  depravity,  incest,  death  to  the 
poor  man  and  his  family.  Balance  these  against 
greater  splendour  and  material  improvements,  and  if 
it  be  still  decided  that  splendour  be  good  and  that 
public  improvements  are  not  to  be  arrested,  at  least 
let  some  solemn  and  honest  inquiry  be  made  how  the 
latter  may  best  be  secured  without  injustice  and 
degradation  to  lives  of  thousands  of  the  poor.  Let 
not  all  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  are 


V 


warped,  as  all  men  are  warped,  by  the  keen  sense  of 
their  own  profit,  since — 

right  and  lawful 

Was  never  yet  found  as  a marginal  note 
In  the  black  book  of  profit.” 

Massinger. 


rRlNTED  BY  B.  CLAY,  SON,  AND  TAVLOR, 
BREAD  STREET  HILL. 


